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1. Early Figures, Missionaries, and Martyrs 
St. Nicasius of Rouen (*c.260) 

St. Honorina of Graville (*c.303) 

St. Mellonius of Rouen (*c.311) 

St. Germanus of Normandy (tc.460-—480) 


2. Holy Hierarchs 

St. Exupére of Bayeux (*c.405) 
St. Loup of Bayeux (tc.470) 

St. Laud of Coutances (*c.565) 

St. Romanus of Rouen (*c.640) 
St. Ouen of Rouen (+684) 

St. Hugh of Rouen (+730) 

St. Sulpice of Bayeux (+844) 


3. Hermits and Ascetics 

St. Helier of Jersey (& his companion St. Romard) (+555) 
St. Aubert of Avranches (+720) 

St. Clair of Beauvaisis (& his companion St. Cyrin) (*c.875) 


4. Great Monastic Founders 

St. Wandregesilius of Fontenelle (*668) 

St. Philibert of Jumiéges (*c.684) 

St. Leufroy of Evreux (& his brother St. Agofredus) (+738) 


5. Holy Women 

St. Amabilis of Rouen (+634) 

St. Hildemarca of Fécamp (*c.670—689) 
St. Angadrisma of Beauvais (*c.695) 

St. Austreberta of Pavilly (+704) 

St. Juliana of Pavilly (*c.750) 


6. Late Figures. Conclusions. 
St. Leo of Rouen (tc.900) 

St. Berthevin of Lisieux (*c.1000) 
St. Girald of Fontenelle (*c.1029) 


Introduction 


“Good examples are usually extremely useful in the conversion or the correction 
of men, inspiring them every day to seek after fresh virtues. Even if we had not 
the warnings of the divine commandments to guide us on the path to heaven, the 
examples of the saints would suffice.” —From the Vita Prima of St. 


Wandregesilius 


Normandy is a historic region of northwestern France. Comprising a lengthy, 
unbroken coastline and being fed by the Orne, Eure, and Seine rivers, it has long 
been a focal point of commerce, agriculture, and exploration. Its history has also 
been marked by raids and conquests. With such ancient centers as Avranches, 
Evreux, Rouen, Coutances, Bayeux, and Lisieux, among others, it has seen many 
changes and upheavals over the long and eventful course of its inhabited history. 
The time period under consideration in this article covers three major epochs, 
which can be roughly divided according to the major powers controlling the 
region at the time. These are Roman Gaul (Gallian Lugdunensis), the Frankish 


era (both Merovingian and Carolingian), and, finally, the Norman era (so named 
for the Viking Northmen, or Nortmanni, who began raiding as early as the 8th 
century and seized control during the 9th—10th centuries). It is from this last 
group that Normandy took the name which it bears to this day. 


Among Orthodox Christians in the English-speaking world, it is likely that any 
mention of Normandy immediately evokes associations with the Norman 
Conquest of 1066 and the ensuing destruction of Orthodox Anglo-Saxon England. 
This is regrettable. Normandy’s history is so much deeper and richer than the 
tragedy of Hastings and its awful aftermath. Indeed, its history of Orthodox 
sanctity, both from its pre-Norman and Norman periods, is astonishing both in 
its sheer quantity and dazzling quality. Some of Western Europe’s greatest saints 
trod its soil, as the following analysis will hopefully illustrate. 
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St Wandregesilius - Orthodox Church of the Mother of God, Joy of All Who Sorrow, 
Mettingham, Suffolk (Simon Knott, Flickr). 


1. Early Figures, Missionaries, and Martyrs 


St. Nicasius of Rouen (‘c.260) 

St. Honorina of Graville (c.303) 

St. Mellonius of Rouen (*c.311) 

St. Germanus of Normandy (‘c.460—480) 


The seeds of holiness were planted firmly in the land now known as Normandy 
from ancient times. Even before the Edict of Milan or the First Ecumenical 
Council at Nicaea, the Gospel was being lived out and fearlessly proclaimed in 
this region of northwestern France. 


St. Nicasius of Rouen 


St. Nicasius of Rouen, the Apostle of the Vexin, is one of the earliest saints of this 
region. The time period in which his life and labours occurred—i.e., the mid-3rd 
century, long before the reign of Emperor St. Constantine and the legalization in 
the Roman Empire of the Christian Faith—demonstrates the great antiquity of 
the Christian presence in the Normandy region. 


Named for an ancient Gaulish tribe, the region of Vexin (only part of which falls 
within the bounds of modern Normandy proper) consisted of plateaus and river 
valleys of strategic importance, which made the area a frequently contested one 
over its history. The Epte, Andelle and Seine rivers presently bound its Norman 
portion. This was the area evangelized by St. Nicasius, who travelled among the 
important villages of the area, such as Conflans, Andrésy, and La Roche-Guyon. 
Through his preaching and miracles, he converted many in that benighted region 
to Christ. 


A miracle of St. Nicasius that has been recorded occurred during his travels along 
the Seine in the village of Vaux. A large snake or dragon-like creature had taken 
up its abode in a nearby cave from which flowed a spring. Owing to the noxious 
presence of the beast, the waters were polluted and became a source of sickness 
and contamination for the villagers. Learning of this, St. Nicasius dispatched his 
disciple, the priest Quirin, to the dragon’s lair. There, through St. Nicasius’ 
prayers, the priest bound the serpent with his stole and brought it, vanquished, to 
St. Nicasius in the presence of the astonished villagers. On that very day, it is 
recorded that 318 souls received holy baptism—at the very source of the fountain 
in the erstwhile lair of the serpent, the waters of which had once more become 
clean and pure. And just as he had cleansed their water from the serpent’s poison, 
so, too, did St. Nicasius cleanse the spiritual waters of the people of the Vexin 
from the filth of pagan delusion, giving them to drink instead from the pure 
waters of Christianity. 


Some sources consider it uncertain whether St. Nicasius was bishop of 
Rotomagus (present-day Rouen). His name is not recorded on the lists of bishops 
of the city. However, there is a long-standing tradition that he was the first 
bishop of Rouen and was succeeded in that capacity by his disciple St. Mellonius 
(see below) in 261. At any rate, it is quite certain that St. Mellonius was bishop of 
that important city, though whether he was its first or second bishop may remain 
subject to debate. It is perhaps all but inevitable that details from this area should 
be sketchy during this time period. The present author accepts the witness of 
tradition and does not consider the absence of direct evidence—especially from so 
early a time in which persecution was the norm and record-keeping would have 
been difficult to impossible—as sufficient grounds to dispute, much less reject, 
the historical memory preserved by the local populace, and therefore accepts the 
historic attribution to St. Nicasius of the distinction of first bishop of Rouen. 


St. Nicasius was martyred with his companions along the banks of the river Epte 
in Gasny around the year 260. In statuary, he is often depicted as a cephalophore, 
holding his own severed head in his hands. St. Nicasius’ feast day is observed on 
October 11. 


St. Honorina of Graville 


A second figure of great interest and importance in the early Christian history of 
the Normandy region is St. Honorina (Honorine) of Graville. However, little is 
known about the life of this holy virgin-martyr. A Dictionary of Saintly Women by 
Agnes Dunbar describes her as “a martyr under the Romans in Gaul”: but does 
not give any dates for her life. Other sources place her martyrdom around the 
year 303, during the persecutions under Diocletian. 


Tradition holds that she was from the tribe of the Caletes, who dwelt in the 
Normandy region in Roman times. (Interestingly, the name of this tribe means 


“stubborn” or “tough” ones, which designation certainly befits the manly 
fortitude of this saintly daughter of theirs.) There are conflicting traditions about 
the location where her martyrdom occurred: The communes of Mélamare and 
Coulonces have both been claimed to be the site, while other traditions place it 
somewhere in the Pays d'Auge in which is to be found a number of villages named 
for St. Honorina. Regardless, her body was subsequently dumped into the Seine 
and drifted to Graville near Le Havre, where local Christians retrieved and 
entombed it. Her relics came to be venerated, and a chapel was built over her 
tomb. She is both the oldest and the most venerated of Normandy’s 
virgin-martyrs. 
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Owing to the imminent threat of invasion by the Normans, in 876, her relics were 
relocated further inland to a fortress chapel in Conflans-sur-Oise. In the 11th 
century, they were relocated to a priory outside the town walls after the castle had 
been destroyed in a siege. An annual procession commemorates this event. 


During the Revolution, her relics were hidden by the locals for a time, and they 
thereby escaped desecration or destruction. St. Honorina has long been regarded 
as the town’s heavenly patroness, and it accordingly also bears the name 
Conflans-Sainte-Honorine. Glorified by numerous miracles, her holy relics 
remain there to this day. 


St. Honorina’s intercessions are known to have liberated many prisoners, and it 
became traditional for those who benefited to donate their chains as votive 
offerings. She is also considered a patroness of boatmen, in keeping with 


Conflans’ role as a port city. Her feast day is February 27th. 


St. Mellonius of Rouen 


The next of the early figures to be discussed in this section was mentioned above 
in connection with St. Nicasius. This is the Wonderworker, St. Mellonius of 
Rouen. St. Mellonius, disciple of St. Nicasius, was either the first or the second 
bishop of Rotomagus (Rouen). As is common for the saints of his time and place, 
only a precious few details of his holy life have come down to us. 


Born in Cardiff in Great Britain (modern-day Wales), St. Mellonius was originally 
a pagan before travelling to Rome on a diplomatic mission and being converted 
by Pope St. Stephen (+257), who thereupon directed him to Rotomagus after 
ordaining him to the priesthood. Tradition relates that a vision of an angel 
standing beside the altar during Mass determined this specific direction for his 
life and apostolic labours. The angel presented St. Mellonius with a pastoral staff 
and, having been duly consecrated to the bishopric by Pope St. Stephen, St. 
Mellonius set off. 


Miracles attended his journey to Rouen. In Auxerre, he healed the injured foot of 
a carpenter by touching it with his staff, and his prayers resulted in many 
healings, which resulted in a great number of people being converted. While the 
saint was preaching in Rouen, a lad who climbed a building to hear better him fell 
and died, but the holy one restored him to life through his prayers; through this 
miracle, some thousands were converted on the spot, and the lad himself went on 
the become a priest. Other miracles of the saint included the casting out of a 
demon from an idol in the presence of many and the purification of a pagan 
temple, which the saint converted into a temple for the worship of the True God. 
A spring he once used for baptisms, situated at Hericourt, has remained for 
centuries a site of pilgrimage due to its healing properties: It is popularly known 
as the “Fountain of Saint Mello.”° 


The episcopate of St. Mellonius lasted some forty years. During this long period 
of pastoral service, he built churches, including temples to the Mother of God and 
to the Holy Trinity. Unlike his predecessor, St. Nicasius, he did not suffer 
martyrdom. He died peacefully at Hericourt around the year 311 (some sources 
say 314). St. Mellonius’ feast day is October 22nd. 
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St. Germanus of Normandy 


St. Germanus of Normandy, it is believed, came originally from the British Isles, 
probably Ireland or Wales, owing to the designation “Scotus” that was attached to 
him in the ancient account of his life. He was possibly the son of an Irish prince. 
A disciple of the great St. Germanus of Auxerre (+448), who baptized him and 
whose name he took, he was probably converted to the Christian Faith by the 
latter during one of his two trips to Britain—perhaps the one undertaken in 429 
at the behest of Pope Celestine I to combat the Pelagian heresy there, which 
mission had a successful outcome. He became a priest at age 25. 


According to the traditional account, St. Germanus crossed over the English 
Channel on a wheel, arriving in Normandy near Flamanville. His motivation may 
have been, at least in part, a desire to rejoin his godfather. The account of his 
miraculous passage from Britain to Gaul is as follows: Upon reaching the port at 
the Channel where he intended to cross, he found neither boat nor fisherman to 
effect his desired purpose. He therefore prayed, “Lord... if You approve of the 
plans I have formed for Your glory and the salvation of souls, provide me with the 
means to cross the oceans. Lead me as You led the children of Israel out of the 


middle of the Red Sea.”? At that moment, a chariot wheel descended from the 
heavens, and he made his crossing on it. 


Further miracles followed upon his arrival on the coast of Normandy. At the 
moment of his arrival, a legal case was being adjudicated on the shore. One of the 
judges, angered by this disruption his miraculous arrival had occasioned, accused 
the saint of sorcery and uttered other anti-Christian blasphemies. For his 
audacity, the offending judge was supernaturally struck down on the spot. 


Depictions of the saint, who remains much venerated in Normandy, often depict 
him with a wheel on account of his miraculous crossing of the English Channel. 
He is also frequently depicted with a dragon, in reference to the account of his 
killing of a seven-headed beast of this type in the Cotentin Peninsula at Trou 
Baligan. The account of this latter miracle is as follows: A seven-headed dragon 
or serpent of colossal size terrorized the area, hoarding and devouring local 
children. The local populace, in desperation, had taken to periodically offering 
the beast a child in hopes of placating it, as its constant depredations had left the 
area in a state of desolation. St. Germanus was besought to free the people from 
its tyranny. He, therefore, set out after the dread beast. Along the way, he came 
across the body of a dead child whom he restored to life through his prayers. The 
saint then located the cave in which the serpent had its lair. Upon sighting the 
holy man, the dragon ventured no resistance but rather lowered its head as if in 
acknowledgement of its guilt. Placing his stole over the monster’s neck, the saint 
then led it away and sealed it up permanently in a nearby cistern. He worked 
comparable wonders for the inhabitants of other villages in the Cotentin 
Peninsula, who were similarly terrorized by colossal serpents. As his fame spread, 
more and more people in the area abandoned paganism and accepted Christian 
baptism. 


St. Germanus passed his time in Normandy in great Apostolic labours. He 
struggled mightily against both the endemic paganism of the native populace and 
the heretical beliefs common among the garrisoned soldiers in the area. He 
laboured on behalf of the poor and oppressed as well. Once, upon travelling to 
Bayeux with some disciples and presenting himself at the city gates, he demanded 
of the local magistrates that the peasants who had been unable to pay their taxes 
be released from incarceration; he also requested wine for use in celebrating 
mass. On their refusal, he worked a number of miracles, which finally brought 
about their compliance. 


Later on, the saint travelled beyond the bounds of Normandy in Northern Gaul, 
receiving harsh treatment from the Germanic population of Friesland. He 
developed a certain lameness in his leg owing to the privations he suffered. Then 
he met with St. Severus (1455), Archbishop of Trier, who had been a companion 
of St. Germanus of Auxerre on one of his trips to Britain and who may, therefore, 
have been an old acquaintance of his. To bolster his missionary efforts, St. 
Severus made him a regional bishop and gave him the following charge: “Found 
churches of God, where there are none, and, where there are, take care of 
instructing priests and ministers.”* This inaugurated a period of missionary travel 
for the saint that saw him journey through Gaul, Spain, and Italy. In Rome, he 
spent so long in prayer at St. Peter’s Basilica that he fell asleep there; Saints Peter 
and Paul then appeared to him in a dream wherein they exhorted him to be 
courageous and “never to cease spreading the true faith.”° 


After further labours, St. Germanus returned for a time to his native Britain 
where he commanded much respect and established many churches. However, 
owing to pressure from the invading Angles and Saxons from the east, combined 
with similar pressure from the north from the Picts and Scots, the situation was 
becoming intolerable for the native Britons. St. Germanus was thus compelled to 
join their exodus to the Continental mainland. During this passage he exorcized a 
possessed man and calmed a storm at sea. Upon his arrival back in Normandy, in 
the Cotentin, he restored the sight of a blind girl and baptized her. But he was 
now nearing the end of his earthly labours. He wished to visit Rouen, but a 
certain lord named Hubauld opposed him and forbade him entry. The final act of 
his life was to see him gloriously crowned with martyrdom. 


The saint isolated himself outside Rouen with some companions and prayed to 
God for strength for this last undertaking of his life. The Lord Himself appeared 
to him in a dream and foretold to him the martyrdom by the sword that awaited 
him, as well as the glorious reward to follow. St. Germanus and his companions 
spent the entire night in prayer and vigil before heading out to Rouen at dawn. As 
they travelled upriver through the forest and came in sight of Rouen, the soldiers 
of Hubauld burst in on them, jostling through St. Germanus’ companions who 
had bunched around him. At this, the saint offered up the following final prayer 
to the God he had served so long and heroically: “Holy, Holy, Holy, invisible and 
immense, One and Trinity, this is my hour; please remove my soul from this mud 
hovel; I don't want to stay any longer in this sad existence. I commend to You 
those I have won for You; grant me only that those who invoke my memory in 


their prayers may be assured of Your assistance; keep them as, for the honour of 
Your name, I have kept them.”° At just that moment, Hubauld himself 
decapitated the saint with a sword; St. Germanus’ soul was seen leaving his body 
as a snow-white dove. Hubauld left the saint's body exposed to the elements for 
animals to devour and forbade the local populace to approach it. However, angels 
transported the holy remains to the other side of the river Bresle. St. Germanus 
was buried in a small tomb, which became a site of pilgrimage as miracles began 
to be associated with it. A church was built over it, and the village of 
Saint-Germain-sur-Bresle developed around the site. The saint’s martyrdom took 
place sometime around the year 460 or 480. 


St. Germanus of Normandy is an intercessor for those suffering from fevers and 
for ill children. His feast is on May 2nd. 


Thus through the lives and labours of these great early figures, enlighteners, and 
holy martyrs, we see the deep and ancient roots of the Christian presence in this 
holy region of northern France. May we always have the benefit of the prayers of 
these amazing saints! 


St. Germain of Auxerre, the spiritual father of St. Germanus of Normandy. 


2. Holy Hierarchs 


St. Exupeére of Bayeux (*c.405) 
St. Loup of Bayeux (*c.470) 

St. Laud of Coutances (*¢.565) 
St. Romanus of Rouen (*c.640) 
St. Quen of Rouen (+684) 

St. Hugh of Rouen (+730) 

St. Sulpice of Bayeux (+844) 


From early on and up nearly to the very end of its Orthodox history, the region of 
northwestern France now known as Normandy was graced with a veritable pleiad 
of holy hierarchs. Indeed, the grouping presented here represents only a small 
cross-section of the holy bishops who shone forth in the various great cities of 
that area. Examples of similarly illustrious men could easily be cited in addition 
to these, swelling this section to book length by itself! Here are a few especially 


notable sainted hierarchs of this region. 
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St. Exupeére of Bayeux 


The holy St. Exupére (alternately spelled Exuperius, Spirius, Spire, Soupir, 
Dispar, Ispar, or Soupierre) is, by tradition, the first bishop of the See of Bayeux. 
This city near the coast of the English Channel has long been among the most 
important in the Normandy region. St. Exupére founded the diocese, making him 
the inaugurator of ecclesiastical life in that city. 


Details about the life of St. Exupére are scarce. Further, there is some discrepancy 
in the sources about the exact chronology of his life. However, we have some 
information concerning his activities and miracles. He may have been originally 
from Rome, being sent to northern Gaul as part of a papal mission to evangelize 
the area of the Bessin. He is said to have contended against idolaters whose 
activities were apparently based in the forests near Mt. Phaunus west of Bayeux. 
Through his preaching and miracles, he was able to convert many to Christ. One 
account tells of him exorcising seven demoniacs by his prayers. Thus did he 
labour mightily, working great wonders, to enlighten the area. 


St. Exupere performs an exorcism 


Like many saints of this region, St. Exupére’s relics had to be relocated due to 
Viking invasions in the 9th century. The bulk of them ended up in Corbeil, a 
suburb of Paris. Though it is now unclear, a portion of his relics may have also 
been taken to England in the 12th century. Among the many saints that followed 
him in the cathedra seat of Bayeux are St. Loup (see below), St. Vigor (+¢.537), St. 
Regnobert (tc.660), and St. Sulpice (see below). 
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St. Loup of Bayeux. Tympanum of the bell tower of the St. Loup churchin 
Saint-Loup-Hors Calvados. 


St. Loup (Lupus), another of the many holy bishops of Bayeux, was a native of 
that city. Born into a pagan family, he was enlightened with the faith of Christ by 
St. Rufinianus (tc.434), who also later ordained him to the diaconate and whose 
successor he would eventually be. St. Loup was the most brilliant of the pupils of 
St. Rufinianus. He was consecrated to the episcopate as St. Rufianus’ successor 
by Sylvester, archbishop of Rouen. Owing to his great knowledge and personal 
holiness, he was elevated to that station by popular acclaim and crowned by the 
archbishop. 


Few details have been preserved of St. Loup’s life and deeds during the period of 
his episcopate of Bayeux. It is related that he miraculously restored sight to two 
blind people. Another story relates how the saint—whose name, Loup or Lupus, 
means “wolf’—vanquished a fierce wolf that had caused havoc in a local 
commune, casting it into the Dréme River. 


Like St. Exupére, his relics were originally kept in Bayeux before being relocated 
to Corbeil in the 9th century due to Norman raids. Tragically, his relics were 
destroyed during the Revolution. A commune in the Calvados area of Normandy 
bears his name. 


Mont Saint-Michel 


St. Laud (or LG) of Coutances was born in Courcy in the coastal Manche area (the 
same area that includes the famous Mont Saint-Michel). He served as the fifth 
bishop of the nearby city of Coutances. An ancient city, Coutances was named for 
Constantius Chlorus, father of the first Christian emperor St. Constantine the 


Great (1337), who once ruled the Western part of the Roman Empire. The 
Diocese of Coutances dates to the 5th century. However, some sources place his 
birth in the city of Briovére or even Britain. 


St. Laud of Coutances 


St. Laud assumed the bishopric of Coutances around the year 525. He succeeded 
another saint, Possessor. A remarkable and precocious man, he rose to this 
position before attaining the age of thirty! 


St. Laud participated in a conclave in Angers and Councils in Orléans in 541 and 
549. A great organizer, he set up dioceses, founded churches, and also selflessly 
donated his own lands for church use. Upon his repose, he was immediately 
proclaimed a saint, and his veneration was quite strong. He is considered a 
patron saint of Coutances and was especially venerated in Briovére, where he had 
lived for many years and where his relics were interred. The city now bears the 


name Saint-L6 in his honour. Many other communes and churches in that area 
similarly bear variants of his name, a testimony to the enduring love for this 
sainted hierarch. 


St. Laud is particularly invoked for eye-related maladies. A miraculous spring 
with healing properties at Courcy, his likely birthplace, is also associated with his 
name. His holy relics, divided between Angers, Bayeux, and Rouen, escaped the 
ravages of the Revolution and world wars and are preserved to this day. 
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An image from the life of St. Romanus 


St. Romanus (Romain) of Rouen is the first of three sainted hierarchs of the city 
of Rouen to be discussed in this section. Rouen, in times past, was one of the 
greatest and most prominent cities in all of Europe. St. Romanus, a man of 


remarkable learning and ability—as well as great holiness—was fully equal to the 
challenge of the bishopric of so great a city. 


Born into the aristocracy, miracles accompanied his birth itself. An angel 
appeared to his father, Benoit, foretelling the birth of a son despite his mother 
Félicité’s sterility. He was raised at the royal court of King Childéric I, where he 
was brilliantly educated. He made the acquaintance of St. Eligius (Eloi) of Noyon 
(+660) and St. Ouen (see below). St. Romanus served at court, possibly under 
Clotaire II, as both chancellor and referendary (essentially an official in charge of 
royal correspondence). 


Icon of St. Elegius- 2oth c. - GEL, uncutmountainsupply.com 


Numerous miracles are associated with his life, including miraculous 
destructions of pagan temples, the banishment of demons (including one who 
appeared to him in the form of a woman and attempted to seduce him into sin), 
and the lowering the level of a river that was about to overflow its banks. He was 
observed levitating while celebrating Mass. A miraculous holy spring is also 
associated with the saint. 


Near his holy spring, St. Romanus had a hospital built for the poor. There was a 
longstanding tradition in Rouen for many centuries of pardoning a condemned 
criminal each year, which was indicated by handing the pardoned individual the 
relics of St. Romanus. This tradition, known as the “Privilege of St Romain,” was 
observed each year on Ascension. It lasted from the mid-12th to the late 18th 
century. 


On his repose, St. Romanus was interred in a marble sarcophagus in Rouen and 
soon came to be regarded as a heavenly protector of the city. There seem to be 
conflicting traditions as to whether or not his head was kept at Soissons for a 
time. His feast is observed on October 23. 


The successor to St. Romanus as bishop of Rouen, St. 
Ouen (alternately Audoin or its anglicized form, 
Owen) was one of the truly great ecclesiastical figures 
and holy men of his age. He was reared in an 
atmosphere of holiness in the Abbey of Saint-Médard 
in Soissons (which was named for and housed the 
relics of St. Medard of Noyon), one of the most 
important monastic establishments of that age. Like 
; his predecessor, he also served in the Frankish royal 
court, where he held the notable position of 
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St. Ouen was the scion of a wealthy and landed aristocratic family. He was, from 
early on, always in the company of saints: His first cousin was the holy hierarch 
St. Agilbert (+c.670—680), bishop of the West Saxons in England and later bishop 
of Paris. During his time at court, he became friends with St. Wandregesilius (see 
below) and St. Didier (+755), later bishop of Cahors in southern France, as well as 
St. Eligius (Eloi) of Noyon (mentioned above). 


Ruins of Fontenelle Abbey or Abbey of St Wandrille, a Benedictine monastery founded 649 AD, in 
Saint-Wandrille-Rancon near Caudebec-en-Caux, Normandy, France. | Manuel Cohen 


St. Quen was a missionary and miracle worker, and was also active in the 
founding of monasteries. Perhaps the most important of these monasteries was 
the famous Abbey of Fontenelle, one of Normandy’s great centers of learning and 
holiness for centuries and a veritable factory of saints for generations. 
Specifically, Fontenelle Abbey was founded by his friend, the great ascetic and 
monastic figure St. Wandregesilius, on lands acquired through St. Ouen’s royal 
influence. 


Upon ascending the cathedra seat of Rouen following the blessed repose of St. 
Romanus, St. Ouen set about further distinguishing himself as one of the 
outstanding churchmen of any time and place. In addition to helping in the 
founding of monasteries, he was also a significant monastic reformer and teacher, 
combining elements of Benedictine and Columbanian monastic rules (both of 
which, as will be discussed later on, were centrally influential in the monastic life 


of northern and western Europe at that time). He was also a collector of holy 
relics, with which he generously adorned the many churches and monasteries in 
his see. 


Bishop Ouen remained as ever prominent in Neustrian court life and was a close 
advisor to the holy Queen St. Bathilde (1680). His influence once even helped 
broker peace between warring kingdoms. 
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Icon St. Bathildis - 1BA23 (Quncutmountainsupply.com) 


Upon his holy repose, in peace in the year 684, he was interred in the abbey 
church of Saint Peter, originally founded, it is believed, by St. Clotilde (+545), 
Queen of the Franks, through whom the whole French nation was, in effect, 
baptized. Before long, this monastery, whose fame only grew for housing the holy 
hierarch’s much venerated remains, was rededicated in his honour, becoming 
known thenceforth as the Abbey of Saint-Ouen. As a sign of the immense esteem 
in which the holy one was held, his relics were interred directly behind the high 
altar at the initiative of his holy successor, St. Ansbert of Chaussy (+695). 


St. Hugh (Hugues), archbishop of Rouen, followed a few decades after St. Ouen 
and similarly upheld a lofty standard of utmost holiness during his episcopate. 
Like so many of the great bishop saints of that time and place, he was of high 
birth. His father, Drogo, was a duke. He was a nephew of the celebrated Charles 
Martel. Holiness also characterized the family lineage, even well before St. 


Hugh’s time: His great-great-grandfather was the holy hierarch St. Arnulf 
(Arnold) of Metz (tc.645). 


St. Hugh was deeply involved in and closely connected to both of the great 
monastic centers of Neustria: Jumiéges and Fontenelle Abbeys. He entered the 
former as a monk in his youth, thereby receiving a priceless spiritual formation in 
an atmosphere of exemplary holiness. Later, he served as abbot of Fontenelle for 
about a four-year period, 719-723, serving between Saints Wandon (tc.756) and 
Landon. He then served a stint as abbot of his former monastery, Jumiéges. 

St. Hugh was apparently a man of almost indefatigable energy. He was elevated 
to the archbishopric of Rouen, which itself would have been work enough for a 
lifetime. However, seeing a need for his services, he additionally took charge of 
the dioceses of Bayeux and distant Paris! His administrative abilities—like his 
prayer and virtue—must have been immense. 


St. Hugh eventually retired from his great duties, wearied, perhaps, from the 
heavy labours he shouldered for so long, passing his final days prayerfully in his 
former monastic home of Jumiéges. Showing his great humility, the former 
archbishop lived there as a simple choir monk. There, he reposed in peace in the 
year 730. Like many of the saints of that region who lived prior to the 9th 
century, his relics had to be relocated to protect them from Viking raids; they 
were brought eastward to the area of present-day Belgium. 
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St. Sulpice of Bayeux 


The final great hierarch to be discussed here, though far from the last to adorn 
that region, is St. Sulpice of Bayeux. Despite being later in time than the others 
mentioned here, not much is now known with certainty about him. 


The salient fact about St. Sulpice’s life is that he was a hieromartyr: While many 
of the saints of the region and of northwestern France generally had their holy 
relics evacuated from the area during the 9th century—the time of the great 
Viking Norman invasions—St. Sulpice’s lot was to live in this time and suffer 
through it, eventually accepting a martyr’s crown. 


St. Sulpice was apparently a native of Livry in what is now the Calvados portion of 
Normandy. There was a monastery there which had been founded in the 7th 
century by St. Gerbold (+690), a former bishop of Bayeux. It is possible that St. 
Sulpice spent time as a monk there. At any rate, he was apparently fond of 
retreating there for periods of prayerful solitude. 
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It appears that St. Sulpice’s episcopacy of Bayeux was quite brief. He was 
apparently elevated to that dignity around the year 840. And his martyric repose 
happened in 843. The exact circumstances of his holy death, and even its exact 


location (probably either Bayeux or Livry), have been lost in the mists of time. 
What is known is that the (then still aggressively pagan) Vikings executed him. 
His situation is thus, in a real sense, emblematic of the situation of Christians in 
northern France and other coastal areas of Northern Europe generally in that era, 
exposed as they were to constant danger. Their faith and perseverance, their deep 
trust in God in the face of nightly constant danger exemplified by this brave holy 
hierarch, are an inspiration to us today. 


The relics of St. Sulpice were taken from Bayeux to the Abbey of Saint-Ghislain in 
Hainaut, Wallonia, in present-day Belgium. (This abbey had been founded by the 
holy ancho rite St. Ghislain of Mons, +680, in the mid-7th century). However, 
centuries later, they were belatedly returned to Normandy, where they were 
placed in the Abbey of Saint-Vigor-le-Grande, founded by and later named for a 
previous sainted bishop of Bayeux, St. Vigor (+¢.537). A chapel in Livry 
purportedly marked the spot of St. Sulpice’s martyrdom. Multiple healing springs 
are associated with the saint, and a commune in Normandy is named for him, 
testifying to his enduring veneration. 


Thus, through the lives of these seven holy hierarchs of Orthodox Normandy, we 
see a brilliant cross-section of the grand tradition of sanctified episcopal 
leadership that guided and enriched that area of France for multiple centuries. 
May we benefit from their exalted examples and have the blessing of their 
prayers! 
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Frescoes at the Church of St Vigor de Neau. 


3. Hermits and Ascetics 


St. Helier of Jersey (& his companion St. Romard) (7555) 
St. Aubert of Avranches (+720) 
St. Clair of Beauvaisis (& his companion St. Cyrin) (*c.875) 


Another category of holy personages who sanctified the soil of the Normandy 
region is the hermits and ascetics of the area. These rank among the outstanding 
holy strugglers of any time and place. To this day, their deeds of prayer and 
ascetic self-denial inspire reverent awe in all who read of them with piety. They 
are truly the equals of any ascetics of any time or place in the Church’s history. 


hhh & ; 
The holy hermit ascetic, St. Helier 


One of the most remarkable of these figures is St. Helier, as well as his 
companion in asceticism, St. Romard. St. Helier, the holy hermit of Jersey in the 
Channel Isles, was born in Tongeren in present-day Belgium, probably between 
510 and 520, to the Saxon noble Sigebert, the local governor, and his wife 
Luzigard, both pagans. The couple was advanced in age and had despaired of ever 


conceiving a child. On the advice of a Christian priest named Cunibert, they 
prayed to God, promising they would dedicate the child to God and have him 
brought up in the Christian Faith if their prayer were granted. St. Helier was born 
shortly thereafter in answer to their entreaties. His very birth, therefore, was 
miraculous, in so many ways setting the tone for the remainder of his life. 
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The miracle child had been promised to the priest Cunibert to be reared in the 
Faith of Christ, but the parents, almost immediately reverting to their old 
paganism, put the matter off for seven years. But when a serious paralytic illness 
befell the young Helier, his parents were forced to have recourse to Cunibert 
again, and upon the child’s recovery, his Christian education began. Over the 
course of his youth, St. Helier demonstrated a marked preference for prayer and 
asceticism, often going about barefoot, fasting frequently, and spurning the 
luxuries of life in the Great Hall. From early on, miracles began to be associated 
with his name. He once persuaded rabbits to cease ransacking the family’s 
garden. He extracted a snake that had slithered into a sleeping man’s mouth. His 
prayers once cured a person’s blindness. 


To his father’s mounting annoyance, St. Helier took scant interest in matters of 
governance and war. His life, even in youth, was absorbed in prayer. His father 
was further incensed by his son’s exclusive reliance on Cunibert’s advice and 
guidance so that Sigebert developed a truly mortal enmity toward the priest. This 
resentment eventually boiled over into outright murder: Sigebert had the holy 
priest Cunibert decapitated. Horrified, St. Helier fled westward, never again to 
return home. 


The holy youth soon made his way to northwestern Gaul and the region of 
Normandy. He apparently spent some time in the area of Seine-Maritime, where 
a village still bears his name. Miracles attended his peregrinations. After some 
time, he was divinely directed to Nanteuil in the bleakly beautiful Cotentin, where 
he was instructed to seek out the holy abbot St. Marculf (+558). Here, St. Marculf 
directed a monastic community, which St. Helier promptly joined. 


According to the sources, it was only then, at the hands of St. Marculf, that St. 
Helier, at length, received baptism. Regardless, during this time, St. Helier 
demonstrated his truly remarkable aptitude for acts of extreme asceticism. He 
once dug two holes into which he placed sharp stones, which he then filled with 
water. He then proceeded to stand in them for five years. So as not to slacken 
through fatigue and perhaps fall over at any point in this ascetic labour, he 
surrounded the holes with sharpened stakes. 


The saint exhibited a clear preference for solitary ascetic struggle and 
undisturbed contemplation over communal monastic living. When a plea from 
the nearby island of Jersey (Gersut, or Agna as it was then called) reached St. 
Marculf, requesting that a holy man be sent to the people there to instruct and 
confirm them in the Christian Faith, it was St. Helier who was sent to them. This 
island had been all but depopulated from frequent pagan (possibly Viking) raids. 
The remaining population, perhaps as small as thirty or so people desperately 
needed a teacher and shepherd. The solitary ascetic—along with a companion, 
Romard—thus set sail to Jersey. 


There, St. Helier immediately took up the hermetic life in a high, steep rock 
hollow, difficult to access, on the south coast. From this vantage point, he could 
pray and live his ascetic life undisturbed. St. Romard acted as his intermediary 
with the local people. From his high rock, St. Helier could also see the sails of 
ships far in the distance and give warning to the island’s inhabitants of 


approaching raiders. The tradition persists in Jersey to this day, referring to 
small dark clouds in the distance as “the sails of Saint Helier.” Both through this 
vigilance and, presumably, even more so through his prayers, under St. Helier’s 
watchful protection, the local population increased and was strengthened in the 
Faith. More miracles are also attested from his time there. He healed the 
lameness of an inhabitant by the name of Anquetil. In addition, once, during a 
visit from St. Marculf, the two holy men spotted a party of Viking raiders. But 
when the saints prayed and made the sign of the Cross, a great storm blew up and 
destroyed the Viking ships, utterly scattering the would-be pillagers. 
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Saint Helier hermitage site, Jersey, Channel Islands. 


St. Helier remained in this solitary and severely ascetic mode of life on the high, 
bare rock on Jersey for another fifteen years, exposed to sun, wind and rain, 
wasting his body in constant fasting. He ate meagerly, and even then, only once a 
week. At last, weakened to near immobility, he had a vision in which Christ 
appeared to him and foretold his imminent martyrdom. Three days later, a party 
of Vandals landed on the island. In the course of their depredations, they dragged 
the saint down to the shore, and as he was preaching to them, they decapitated 


him with an axe. However, even then, the miracles of the great saint did not 
cease: Picking up his head, he began walking toward the sea. The raiders, 
awestruck and filled with terror, immediately retreated from the island, sparing 
the people further desolation. Further punishment awaited the impious 
attackers: A sudden storm dashed their ships against the rocks, and all of them 
perished. This happened in the year 555. 


St. Romard then retrieved the holy man’s body, which he placed by itself into a 
small boat, entrusting its direction to the all-wise Providence of God. The boat 
travelled back to Normandy, landing at Bréville-sur-mer. There, a pious villager 
collected the body and brought it to the local church. After a funeral was held, as 
the holy relics were being carried through the church’s north door, they became 
suddenly and inexplicably heavy and impossible to move further. They were 
interred there at the entrance, with St. Helier sliding himself into the newly dug 
hole, and, at that very spot, a healing spring of crystal clear water bubbled forth. 
This spring, known as the Fontaine de St. Helier, remains at the site, and over the 
centuries, people have had recourse to its waters for the relief and healing of eye 
ailments. Later, St. Helier’s relics were relocated to Beaubec-la-Rosiére in the 
Seine-Maritime. 


Our second great ascetic, St. Aubert of Avranches, could just as easily have been 
classified among either the holy hierarchs or the great monastery founders of the 
Normandy region. However, as his principal activity seems to have centred on 
solitary ascetic labour, he is included here. 


It was through St. Aubert’s desire for a place for undisturbed and undistracted 
prayer that religious life was first established on Mont Saint-Michel. Today, this 
towering location, dramatically and picturesquely situated on a tidal island in the 
Couesnon River on the Normandy-Brittany border, is one of the most famous 
landmarks in all of Europe, celebrated for its stunning architecture and 
breathtaking setting. But in St. Aubert’s time, it was mainly uninhabited, a 
forbidding and difficult-to-access outpost of rock and brush. Its situation might 
have been rather like that of Meteora in Greece before certain great holy 
strugglers began establishing communal monastic life there. 
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The appearance of the Archangel to St. Aubert of Avranches, commanding him to 
build the oratory that would inaugurate monastic life on Mont Saint-Michel 


Born into a noble family, from early on, St. Aubert was distinguished for his piety 
and great learning. As a result, he was made bishop of Avranches, a commune on 
the Cotentin Peninsula near the border with Brittany. However, it was while 
struggling in prayerful solitude near a place called Mont Tombe that the most 
famous incident of his holy life occurred. In a series of visions, the Archangel 
Michael appeared to the holy ascetic, repeatedly commanding him to erect an 
oratory on the high, rocky, desolate tidal island. At first, the holy man, fearing 
perhaps that a demonic deception was at work, humbly disregarded the vision. 
However, it occurred again and then a third time. During the third and final 
vision, the great commander of the heavenly hosts, in order to emphasize the 
seriousness of his point, vigorously poked St. Aubert in the head. Upon 
awakening and feeling around his head, the holy man discovered (presumably 
with some alarm) that there was now indeed a hole in his skull at the place where 
the archangel had poked him! Chastened, he set to work forthwith. 
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Saint Aubert's skull at the Saint-Gervais Basilica 


The monastic presence at Mont Tombe, whose location was subsequently 
renamed Mont Saint-Michel in honour of the archangel who ordered its 
consecration for religious use, grew in time into a thriving Benedictine 
community. It was dedicated by St. Aubert himself in the year 709. St. Aubert 


reposed in peace in 720 and was interred at Mont Saint-Michel. Over 1,000 years 
later, during the Revolution, his holy skull was saved from destruction at the 
hands of marauding revolutionaries by a quick-thinking doctor who obtained it 
under the pretext of subjecting it to a scientific examination; today, it is treasured 
at the Saint-Gervais Basilica in Avranches. The hole in the skull remains clearly 
visible. 


The final hermit/ascetic to be discussed here is St. Clair (or Clarus) of Beauvaisis. 
He was born in Rochester, Kent, in southern England, and later travelled to the 
area near Rouen, where he was martyred after a life of great holiness. His life 
story was most remarkable and unusual: Born about the year 845 into nobility, he 
fled marriage to a woman of high rank in order to live wholly devoted to God. His 
flight brought him to northern France, where he travelled to various towns such 
as Cherbourg, Valognes, and Saint-Lo, fleeing the vengeful pursuit of his spurned 
betrothed. He was ordained to the priesthood in 870 by the Bishop of Coutances. 
With his companion St. Cyrin, he eventually settled in a hermitage in the forested 
area of the Vexin, where hit men hired by his would-be wife at last found and 
beheaded him (along with St. Cyrin). The place of his hermitage is now the 
location of a commune bearing his name. Tradition relates that St. Clair, like St. 
Helier and a number of other Western martyr-saints who suffered decapitation, 
took up his own severed head and walked to the nearby fountain, which 
thereafter became a source of miraculous healings, particularly of ocular 
ailments. His martyrdom took place around the year 884 (or 875 per another 
source). 


The surnames and place names St. Clair and Sinclair seem to derive from the 
commune in Normandy bearing this holy man’s name. Thus, a great number of 
people and places worldwide are, indirectly at least, named for him. The present 
author’s home county of St. Clair County, Alabama, is one such place. St. Clair of 
Beauvaisis is commemorated on November 4th. 


Thus, in the foregoing sketch of the lives of Normandy’s great holy ascetics, it has 
hopefully been made abundantly clear that these figures rank among the greatest 
of their kind and can be found anywhere or in any time period. They serve as 
dramatic examples of lives given over entirely to God, without any attachment to 
or regard for earthly status or comfort. They shine with a special brilliance among 
the constellation of the Orthodox West’s multitudinous great God-pleasers. 
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4. Great Monastic Founders 


St. Wandregesilius of Fontenelle (+668) 
St. Philibert of Jumiéges (*c.684) 
St. Leufroy of Evreux (& his brother St. Agofredus) (7738) 


During Frankish times, specifically the Merovingian period, great monasteries 
were established that were to have a profound and lasting influence on the 
spiritual life and development of the Normandy region. Writing of those times 
and of the exploits of the holy founders of Normandy’s monastic centers, Orderic 
Vitalis, a 12th-century English-born Norman chronicler, summed matters up as 
follows: 


The shoots of this vine [i.e., the Lord’s vine] were freely propagated by the 
labours of the Lord's husbandmen in the country formerly called Neustria, 
but now Normandy, producing abundant fruit in men devoted to a holy 
life. These faithful labourers founded in that province many monasteries 
where the true branches of the vine, that is, good Christians, planted 
themselves in common accord in order to struggle more safely to the end 
against the wiles of their spiritual enemies... In other places also the Lord 
propagated his vine by the labours of faithful husbandmen, abundantly 
filling the hearts of the Gauls with the sweetness of his salvation.' 


Two monasteries of particular note, both from the area of Rouen, were especially 
important, and the saints who founded them rank among the greatest saints of 
which the West can boast. These are the monasteries of Fontenelle and Jumiéges. 
We will now look at these great monastic founders in more depth. 


One of the greatest of Normandy’s monastery founder saints and one of the 
greatest ascetics and wonderworkers of any place and age was the remarkable St. 
Wandregesilius (or Wandrille). 


St. Wandregesilius was of Frankish nobility, a kinsman of Pepin of Landen. (This 
means he was also kinsman to the celebrated Belgian saints Itta, Begga, Bavo, 
and Gertrude of Nivelles). Despite his high position and seemingly bright worldly 
prospects, he spurned all earthly glories and comforts, yearning to devote himself 
completely to Christ. He married well to a virtuous woman of the upper nobility, 


but both by mutual consent decided to commit themselves to a monastic 
vocation. 
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Icon of St. Wandregesilius 


St. Wandregesilius received the tonsure at the Abbey of Montfaucon under St. 
Balderic (tc.630). (St. Balderic, also known as St. Baudry, was the brother of the 
monastic foundress and abbess St. Beuve). This decision was made without the 
permission of the Frankish king—permission which, as a courtier, St. 
Wandregesilius was obliged to get. He, therefore, was summoned to appear 
before the king and explain himself. On his way, just outside the palace, the saint 
paused to help a man whose cart was stuck in the mud. As a result, he himself 
became splattered with mud, but an angel appeared and cleansed his garments 
completely. He came before the king, who gave his full approval to St. 
Wandregesilius’ monastic path. 


The holy man pursued an eremitic mode of life for a time in the wilderness of the 
Jura Mountains, an ancient and venerable locus of monasticism in the French 
lands for many years—a kind of European Thebaid. Here, he committed himself 
to extreme fasts and mortifications, enduring intense spiritual warfare. Often, he 
would pray in the icy waters of the river, reciting Psalms and making full 
prostrations in the water after each Psalm. He kept the austere rule of the Irish 
missionary St. Columbanus (1615). 
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Icon of Saint Gertrude of Nivelles - GAGE uncutmountainsupply.com 


In a vision, he beheld from afar the monastery of Bobbio in Italy, where he later 
lived and struggled in spiritual exploits. He also spent some time as a monk at the 
priory of Romainm6otier in present-day Switzerland. He had hoped to travel to 
Ireland but never got that far. 


After obtaining priestly ordination, St. Wandregesilius famously founded, with 
help from St. Ouen (see above), the Abbey of Fontenelle in the Seine-Maritime 
area of Normandy, which was later named the Abbey of St. Wandrille in his 
honour. Over the succeeding centuries, Fontenelle Abbey would become one of 
the truly great monastic centers of Europe and a veritable factory of saints. Just 
the list of its abbots includes the following spiritual luminaries, all numbered 
among the saints: Lambert, Ansbert, Hildebert, Bain, Bénigne, Wandon, Landon, 
Gerbold, Ansegisus, and Foulques. 


St. Wandregesilius—ascetic, visionary, miracle-worker, and monastery 
founder—reposed in peace in the year 668. Angels singing Psalms surrounded his 
deathbed and carried his holy soul to Heaven. 


The Vita Prima of the saint summarizes his life perfectly thus: “Let old men exalt, 
let young men rejoice, let children be joyful and let monks make glad, for the 
blessed eternal mansions have received Saint Wandregesilius. The prolonged yet 
cheerfully undertaken labours for God in this life won him a glorious crown in 
eternity. Brothers, if we desire, one day, to share in the joy that knows no end, let 
us imitate him with the same zeal. Like him, let us humble ourselves before God, 
that, with him, we may be found worthy to be exalted.”* 


St. Philibert of Jumiéges is the second of the great monastic 

_ founders of the Normandy region. Born in Gascony in 

southwestern France, he was of noble stock and was educated 

_ by none other than St. Ouen (above). While serving at court, he 

_ also became acquainted with St. Wandregesilius. Dedicating 

himself to a monastic path, he entered the monastery in Rebais 

_ in north-central France, quickly becoming, despite his youth, 

the monastery’s abbot. However, due perhaps to inexperience 

and/or internal strife over the rigorous implementation of the 

© Rule of St. Columbanus, he departed the community and spent 
| a period travelling among various monasteries, observing their 

rules and practices. These observations later helped form the 


basis for the rule he developed for his monasteries, a rule that would also 
incorporate Columbanian, Benedictine, and Eastern influences. 


Receiving a grant of land through the friendly influence of Queen St. Bathilde of 
Neustria (+680), he founded the Abbey of Jumiéges, centred on the Notre-Dame 
church. This abbey, located along the river Seine, grew quickly—by the time of St. 
Philibert’s successor, it had nearly one thousand monks! However, St. Philibert 
was not to live out his days peacefully at the great abbey he founded: Due to his 
fearless denunciation of the wicked and powerful mayor of the palace of 
Neustria—who had mercilessly persecuted and martyred the holy bishop St. 
Léger of Poitiers (1679) by having his eyes and tongue put out, then exiling and 
later beheading him—St. Philibert found himself imprisoned and exiled. Never 
one to pass his time idly, St. Philibert put this period of exile to holy use, 
founding monastic establishments at Heriou (Noirmoutier), Cunaut, and Pavilly, 
among others. 


Jumiéges Abbey 


St. Philibert eventually returned, briefly, to Jumiéges. However, he spent his last 
days diligently and energetically supervising his various establishments. He 
reposed peacefully around the year 684 and was buried at Heriou; however, in 
the 9th century, his relics were relocated to Tournus in eastern France to protect 
them from Viking raids, where they remain to this day. 


The final great monastery founder saint of this area to be briefly discussed here is 
St. Leufroy of Evreux (Leutfridus), founder of the abbey of La Croix-Saint-Qu'en 
(later renamed La Croix-Saint-Leufroy in his honour). 


A native of Evreux, St. Leufroy was a slightly younger contemporary of Saints 
Wandregesilius and Philibert, emerging from much the same milieu as them. 
Much like St. Wandregesilius, St. Leufroy spent a formative time in the Jura 
Mountains, labouring, in his case, at the famed Condat Abbey. Later, making his 
way to northern France, he became a disciple of a protégé of St. Philibert, the 
Irish-born St. Sidonius (*c.690). (A former monastery, and a present-day 


commune in Normandy, were named Saint-Saéns in St. Sidonius’ honour, using a 
variant spelling of his name). 
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St. Leufroy of Evreux 


Near Evreux, along the Eure River, St. Leufroy founded the monastery of La 
Croix-Saint-Qu'en, so named because a cross erected by St. Ouen (above) once 
stood there. Here, he governed his community in wisdom and great holiness for 
some forty years. Upon his peaceful repose in the year 738, he was succeeded as 
abbot by his brother, St. Agofredus (Agofroi or Aifroy). Much like St. Philibert, in 
the 9th century, his holy relics had to be relocated owing to Norman Viking 
depredations in the area; in this case, they were taken to the monastery of St. 
Germain-des-Prez in Paris, where they were left. 


Through the lives of these great monastic founders, three roughly 
contemporaneous saints of especially outstanding holiness, we see the deep roots 
of the monastic tradition in the Normandy region. Incorporating the best 
elements of Irish (Columbanian), Benedictine, and Eastern cenobitic and desert 
monasticism, this monastic heritage represented a unique fusion of different 
approaches to spiritual life in common. The great establishments planted by 
these holy men became like mighty fruit trees bearing rich and fragrant fruit in 
the form of a multitude of saints for generations to come. 


5. Holy Women 


St. Amabilis of Rouen (7634) 

St. Hildemarca of Fécamp (*c.670—689) 
St. Angadrisma of Beauvais (*c.695) 

St. Austreberta of Pavilly (*704) 

St. Juliana of Pavilly (*¢c.750) 


No region’s or nation’s sacred history can be told without reference to its holy 
women. This is very much the case with Normandy, too. Many women of 
outstanding holiness of life graced its soil, and their prayers help sustain it to this 
day. The women saints featured here shone forth, particularly in the arena of 
monasticism. It is to them that our focus now turns. 


St. Amabilis (or Mabel) of Rouen lived in the 7th century. Very little information 
has been preserved about her life, despite her high birth. She was of the English 
nobility, the daughter of a king. Aside from this bare fact, all that we know about 


her otherwise is that she spent her days in northern France, in the Abbey of 
Saint-Amand in Rouen. This abbey, founded in the 7th century for Benedictine 
nuns on the site of an ancient Roman temple, would have been quite new in St. 
Amabilis’ day; she may even have been part of the first group of nuns to inhabit 
it. She reposed, presumably in peace of natural causes, in the year 634. 


St. Hildemarca of Fécamp also lived and laboured in the 7th century. From 
Bordeaux, in southwestern France, she had been a nun at the Abbey of St. 
Eulalia. This abbey, destroyed by Saracens in the 8th century, had been founded 
by King Dagobert and was dedicated to the Spanish virgin-martyr St. Eulalia 
(either St. Eulalia of Barcelona or St. Eulalia of Mérida, both of whom were 
martyred in the first decade of the 4th century). However, at the invitation of St. 
Wandregesilius, she came to Fécamp to serve as abbess of a monastery he 
founded. Here she took in and nursed the grievously mutilated St. Léger of 
Poitiers (discussed earlier in connection with St. Philibert) who had been 
persecuted by the corrupt mayor of the palace of Neustria, subjected to 
mutilation, and exiled to Fécamp. St. Hildemarca, the holy abbess of Fécamp, 
reposed in peace in about the 670s or 680s. The abbey over which she had 
presided was destroyed around the middle of the 9th century by Norman 
invaders and her relics were scattered to various places. 


\ \ 
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St. Angadrisma 


St. Angadrisma of Beauvais has a very interesting backstory. From early on, she 
conceived a desire to become a nun. However, her family—which was clearly of 
some prominence, as her father, Robert (or Chrodbert), was bishop of Tours and 
a chancellor to king Clotaire III- had already promised her in marriage. Her 
prospective husband was none other than Ansbert, who himself would likewise 
eventually be numbered among the saints after a life of great holiness as abbot of 
Fontenelle and later as bishop of Rouen. 


Praying fervently for some escape from her arranged marriage (despite the 
all-around excellence and saintliness of her prospective husband), St. 
Angadrisma’s prayer was answered in a most unusual but effective way. She was 
suddenly afflicted with leprosy. This malady rendered her at once 
unmarriageable, thus freeing her to pursue the true desire of her heart. And, 
astonishingly, a great miracle occurred when the disease immediately left her 
when she received monastic tonsure at the hands of the archbishop, St. Ouen. 


St. Angadrisma passed her days in holiness, living an exemplary monastic life. 
She became abbess of a convent near Beauvais. There she reposed at the end of 
the 7th century and has always remained much venerated in that area, where she 
is considered a patron saint. Her monastery was destroyed by Vikings in 851, but 
her relics were saved. Twice, the shrine containing her relics preserved the city of 
Beauvais from invasion. Her feast is October 14. 


St. Austreberta of Pavilly, rather like St. Angadrisma, 
also fled an arranged marriage to pursue a monastic 
vocation. (Presumably, though, the circumstances of 
her escape from the arrangement were a bit less 
dramatic). 


From Thérouanne in France’s extreme northeast, her 
pious mother, Framechildis, is also numbered 
among the saints. She was consecrated to monastic 
life by the holy hierarch St. Omer (Audomar) of 
Thérouanne (*c.670). She struggled in monastic 
exploits, first at an abbey in Ponthieu before 
founding a monastery on property belonging to her 
parents in Artois. She later founded, along with St. Philibert, a monastic 


establishment in Pavilly in the Seine-Maritime area of Normandy, serving as its 
first abbess. 


St. Austreberta was a renowned miracle worker even during her lifetime. One 
particularly striking anecdote tells of her miraculously subduing a ferocious wolf. 
The wolf had slain a donkey that helped the nuns in their laundry duties by 
carrying loads of linens between monasteries. The holy abbess coaxed a 
confession out of the shamed beast, which she then bade to carry the loads from 
then on in place of the slain donkey. The wolf did so dutifully to the end of its life. 
St. Austreberta was also associated with a miraculous spring that healed 
lameness. She was also noted for experiencing heavenly visions. Among those 
visions was an earlier one which foreshadowed the course of her life: Peering into 
a river one day in her youth, she beheld her reflection wearing a nun’s veil. 


St. Austreberta reposed at Pavilly in the year 704. Two towns and a river bear her 
name. A portion of her relics were brought to Canterbury by the Normans after 
the Conquest. 


St. Juliana of Pavilly, the final saint to be featured in this section, also shone forth 
in the monastic state. Alas, with her, too, we suffer from a dearth of information 
about her holy life. Unlike these other saints, she was apparently not of the 
nobility, as our biographical sources describe her as a servant girl. She took the 
veil at Pavilly, where she was the disciple of a certain St. Benedicta. At some point 
later, St. Juliana herself became abbess there. Presumably, it was at Pavilly that 
she later reposed in about the year 750. 


These holy monastic women saints, who all spurned earthly advantages for the 
sake of undistracted dedication to Christ, contributed vitally to the sanctification 
of the great region now known as Normandy. They and generations of other holy 
women like them are among the great jewels of that region, adorning it like 
gemstones in a precious crown of holiness. Through their examples and bold 
intercessions on our behalf before the throne of God, they call us, male and 
female alike, to emulate their deeds to the best of our feeble abilities. 


6. Late Figures. Conclusion 


St. Leo of Rouen (‘c.9g0o0) 
St. Berthevin of Lisieux (*c.1000) 
St. Girald of Fontenelle (*c.1029) 
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The city of Rouen in the Middle Ages. Photo: jeanmarieborghino.fr 


The last period of Normandy’s history relevant to this discussion falls in what can 
properly be called its Norman era. Starting as early as the late 8th century—but 
concentrated principally in the 9th and 10th—a succession of raids from the 
Viking Northmen (“Nortmanni”) wrought considerable devastation across much 
of northwestern France. Cities and monasteries (which were particularly 
attractive and convenient targets) were ravaged. Unable to cope for long and stem 
this tide, the Carolingian kings of France eventually gave way to the invaders of 
the area. The Viking chief Rollo took control of an area that became the Duchy of 
Normandy. He accepted baptism and became the first Norman ruler. These 
events prompted a large Scandinavian immigration to the region, placing a 
permanent and distinctive stamp upon it. That this region remained Orthodox for 
a while, even at this late juncture, can be inferred from the continued presence of 
saints on its soil; it is also worth noting here that the holy martyr king St. Olaf 
Haraldsson of Norway (+1030) received baptism in Rouen in the year 1010, and 


showed a preference for Norman clerics in the Christian evangelization of his 
home country. 


Saint Olaf IT Haraldsson, King of Norway. 


The final few saints to be featured here were active during this period and its 
aftermath. Despite their recency relative to the other saints featured here, 
however, we have few details other than a few highlights from their lives; 
nonetheless, their holiness is such that even these meagre gleanings are rich with 
edifying and inspiring content. 


The first of these late figures, the holy hieromartyr St. Leo of Rouen, actually 
attained the crown of martyrdom far from Normandy, in the city of Bayonne in 
the extreme southwest of France. However, he was born in the Normandy region 
and served as bishop there, so his tie to this region is substantial. 


Born in the mid-9th century, about 856, in the rural village of Carentan on the 
northeastern part of the Cotentin Peninsula, for his great piety and wisdom, St. 
Leo was elevated to the bishopric of Rouen. Sometime thereafter, he undertook 
missionary work and laboured dauntlessly to evangelize the Navarre and Basque 
regions. While this engaged, he was martyred by beheading at the hands of 
Saracen (presumably Moorish) pirates near the Spanish border. A spring of 
healing water miraculously sprang from the site of his martyrdom and, like some 
of the other cephalophore martyr saints mentioned above, he miraculously 
carried his head to another location, delivering, per tradition, a final sermon 
before reposing. This was in the year 900. 


St. Berthevin of Lisieux was a native of Bayeux, where he served for some time as 
a priest. Norman Viking incursions forced him to flee southward to Laval. There, 
he became involved in court life as a tutor to the children of the count. However, 
his predilection was always for solitary prayer and religious contemplation, which 
he alternately pursued at a nearby pond or in the church of St. Nicholas in 
Mayenne. His piety and devoutness, however, put him at odds with certain 
corrupt and worldly figures at court, who came to see him as a threat to their 
schemes and iniquitous activities. They, therefore contrived to have him killed, 
thus placing him among the martyrs. St. Berthevin’s feast is celebrated on June 
11th, and two communes in France bear his name. 


The final figure chronologically that we will feature here was from a very late era 
in the Orthodox history of Western Europe, living up to just a couple of decades 
before the West’s tragic Schism. This is St. Girald of Fontenelle, one of the last 
great figures in the once so brilliantly glorious history of that venerable 
establishment. As with the other saints in this section, though, we have little by 
way of details about his life—just a general sketch, really. 


St. Girald (alternately Gerard) is said to have been a native of Mantois (possibly 
Boinville-en-Mantois in north-central France). He was reared in holiness and 
received a presumably quite excellent education in the cathedral school at 
Chartres under the tutelage of St. Filbert of Chartres (+1028). St. Girald later 


followed his mentor, the monk Herbert, to the Abbey of St. Peter in 
Lagny-sur-Marne, on the River Marne, a once venerable establishment originally 
founded by the Irish monk St. Fursey of Burgh Castle (+650) in the 7th century. 
There, St. Girald received monastic tonsure and later went forth, at his teacher’s 
behest, to found a monastery at Crépy-en-Valois near Paris (presumably the 
Priory of Saint-Arnoul, in which case he would have been a re-founder of it along 
Benedictine lines in the early 11th century, though this is mainly attributed to a 
certain Count Walter IT). 


St. Girald is most enduringly noted and venerated for his abbacy of the great 
abbey of Fontenelle. He held this post from 1006 until his death in either 1029 or 
1031. Here, he showed great skill, wisdom, and piety. However, life at Fontenelle 
had apparently sadly declined from its erstwhile excellence. For St. Girald’s close 
fidelity to the monastic rule and exacting standards seemingly provoked a 
backlash amongst certain less pious brethren. St. Girald also provoked the enmity 
of a wicked nobleman whose misdeeds the holy abbot fearlessly opposed. Things 
came to such a head that a disgruntled monk, driven apparently to madness from 
hatred of the holy man, murdered St. Girald one night in his sleep. This tragic 
circumstance aroused, however, deep piety and compunction within the other 
monks, who almost immediately came to regard their slain abbot as a martyr, for 
which he is enduringly venerated. 


Through these late figures in the Orthodox history of the Normandy region, we 
see how the light of holiness remained unextinguished until almost the very end 
as the darkness of falsehood and schism enveloped the West. Even though 
northern France and surrounding areas were, sadly, the primary epicentres of 
this lamentable process, holy people still emerged from this darkening milieu. 
They thus shine forth to us today all the more brilliantly, like isolated stars 
against the dark night sky. May we be blessed by their holy prayers! 


Conclusion 


Normandy is much more than just a scenically beautiful tourist destination in 
France. Its history is far more than just the famous Allied landing on D-Day 
during World War II. It is most assuredly more—by far—than the tragic and still 
greatly lamentable Conquest of England in 1066 and the destruction of English 
Orthodoxy. For centuries, a vast multitude of saints of every sort of vocation, 
social position, and special spiritual gifts enriched and sanctified this land, 


providing it with a veritable galaxy of heavenly intercessors. That is the true and 
enduring history and value of this area. From the early Christian centuries, and 
even for a time after the takeover by the Viking Normans, up nearly until the 
Schism, this land produced holy people. And it is to be hoped that, as the 20th 
century saw the revival of an Orthodox presence on French soil through Russian 
emigrés and the great St. John Maximovitch, this presence will grow and blossom 
in our own time through the intercessions of France’s numerous saints—among 
whose company the region of Normandy is well represented indeed! 
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